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RECENT LITERATURE. 

Haeckel's Visit to Ceylon. 1 — The author is widely known 
for his popular works on biology and anthropology, and for his 
richly illustrated folios and quartos treating of Protozoans and 
Hydroids, as we.ll as for his radical dogmatic views as an evolu- 
tionist and philosopher, but he now comes before the public as a 
charming narrator and most appreciative observer of nature in her 
broader aspects. This little book thus reveals a new side of the 
gifted author's mind, and one which does much credit to the Jena 
professor. 

The impressions and sketches of tropical nature here recorded 
were obtained during a residence of nearly four months in Cey- 
lon, and will be valuable as affording, from a fresh standpoint, 
views of tropical life and nature. Humboldt and Bates have 
given us pictures of Brazilian nature; Darwin has described the 
western slopes of the South American Cordilleras and the pam- 
pas, and Wallace has painted the gorgeous scenery of the Indian 
archipelago, while Hooker has drawn vivid sketches of the Indian 
flora and Himalayan scenery and animated nature, and now 
Haeckel has added a series of word-pictures of the Ceylon coast 
and highlands, their vegetation and animal life, which forms a 
fitting companion to the classical volumes which have preceded 
his. 

Haeckel has afforded us vivid conceptions of the aspects of the 
Indian ocean and its life along the coast of Ceylon ; of the dense, 
vigorous and magnificent forests mantling the shores of this 
favored island, as well as the primeval forests and scenery of the 
Cinghalese highlands, the haunts of the wild elephant, great gray 
ape and the Russa-deer, or elk. 

Although a zoologist, Haeckel never fails to record in enthusi- 
astic terms the endless variety and richness of the tropical forest, 
which he studied with pencil in hand, and repeatedly photo- 
graphed ; until the impressions the reader obtains are perhaps 
more vivid than if the description had been prepared by a spe- 
cialist in botany. 

While we are treated to valuable and fresh descriptions of the 
coral reefs of Ceylon, Haeckel was somewhat disappointed in not 
finding more peculiar and new forms of marine life. He thus 
explains the reason : 

" The extended research of the last twenty years, particularly 
the results of the Challenger expedition, have convinced us more 
and more that the living creatures of the different oceans are not, 
by a long way, so dissimilar as the terrestrial fauna of the differ- 
ent continents. My experience in Belligam afforded fresh proof 
of this. I found there, indeed, a considerable number of new and 

1 A Visit to Ceylon. By Ernst Haeckel. Translated by Clara Bell. Bos- 
ton, S. E. Cassino& Co., 1883. l2mo, pp. 337. 
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some very interesting forms, particularly among the lowest orders 
of marine life : Radiolaria and Infusoria, sponges and corals, Me- 
dusae and Siphonophora ; still, on the whole, the creatures of the 
ocean-surface, as well as those of the coast waters, displayed a 
close affinity to the well-known marine fauna of the tropical Pa- 
cific, as, for instance, the Philippine Fiji groups. 

" It is quite possible," he adds, " that other shores round India 
may be richer in various and peculiar forms than Ceylon. One 
unfavorable condition is the enormous and regular daily rainfall, 
which appears to reduce the saltness of the sea along the coast, 
and to check the growth of the marine animals." 

The following quotation from a description of the primeval 
forest on the table land of Ceylon, is an excellent picture of trop- 
ical nature, and is a good example of Haeckel's style : 

" But what is our sophisticated ' Waldeinsamkeit '■ — with a vil- 
lage a few miles away, at the best — to the real and immeasurable 
solitude which reigns in this primeval wilderness of the Cingha- 
lese highlands? Here, indeed, we are sure of being alone with 
inviolate nature. I never shall forget the delicious stillness of 
the days I spent in the sombre woods and sunny savannahs at the 
World's End. * * * The sense of utter loneliness which per- 
vades these wilds is greatly heightened by the fact that the ani- 
mals which inhabit them show scarcely any outward signs of life. 
The wild elephant is, no doubt, to this day the monarch of the 
forest, but once only did I ever see any ; and the great Russa- 
deer, or elk {Rusa aristotelts), which is said not to be uncom- 
mon, and of which I often heard reports, I never saw at all. 
These and most other natives of the forest are, in fact, chiefly 
or exclusively nocturnal in their habits, and during the day re- 
main hidden in the deep cool coverts. Even the great gray ape 
(Presbytis ursiniis), which is veiy common here, I but rarely saw, 
though I often heard its gruff tones early in the morning. 

" The melancholy cries of some birds, particularly the green 
wood pigeons and bee-eaters are rarely heard excepting in the 
early dawn ; at a later hour the gaudy jungle cock {Gallus lafay- 
etli) is the only bird that breaks the silence. This gorgeous spe- 
cies appears to be nearly allied to the first parent of our domestic 
fowl. The cock is conspicuous for his gay and brilliant plumage, 
fine orange-brown ruff, and green sickle tail-feathers ; while the 
hen is dressed in modest grayish-brown. The sonorous call of 
this wild fowl, which is fuller and more tuneful than the crow of 
his farm-yard cousin, is often heard for hours in the wood, now 
near, now distant ; for the rival cocks compete zealously in this 
vocal entertainment for the favor of the critical hens. I could, 
however, rarely get within shot, for they are so shy and cautious 
that the slightest rustle interrupts the performance, and when 
once I had fired a shot the forest was silent for a long time after. 

" I often sat painting for hours on some fallen tree-trunk with- 
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out hearing a sound. Insects are as poorly represented as birds, 
and excepting ants, they are singularly scarce; butterflies and 
beetles occur in small variety, and are, for the most part, incon- 
spicuous. The murmuring hum of a cloud of small flies, with 
the accompanying murmur of a forest rivulet, or the soft whistle 
of the wind in the branches, is often the only sound that defies 
the deep silence of the spirit of the mountain. 

" This adds to the weird impression produced by the fantastical 
forms of the trees of the primaeval forest, the gnarled and tangled 
growth of their trunks and the forked boughs, bearded with yard- 
long growths of orange mosses and lichens, and robed with rich 
green mantles of creepers. The lower part of the tree is often 
wreathed with the white or strangely-colored flowers of fragrant 
epiphytal orchids, while their dark green crowns are gay with the 
blossoms of parasitic plants of various species. A highly charac- 
teristic ornament of these woods is the elegant climbing bamboo 
(Arundinaria debilis). Its slender grassy stems creep up the tallest 
trees, and hang down from the branches in long straight chains, 
elegantly ornamented with coronas of light green leaves. But here 
and everywhere else in the hill countiy, the most decorative plant 
is the magnificent Rhododendron arbor rum, with its great branches 
of bright red blossoms. Next to this the most remarkable trees 
of these forests are species of laurel and myrtle, especially Eu- 
genia, and some kinds of Rubiacese and Ternstrsemise. We miss 
all the forms common in our European woods, and especially firs; 
this important family is entirely absent from Ceylon." 

While the land leeches of Ceylon are an intolerable nuisance, 
Haeckel also speaks of the large worms, for which the hill coun- 
try of Ceylon is famous : '' they are the giants of their kind, five 
feet long, an inch thick, and of a fine sky-blue color." Mention 
is also made of the huge bird-catching spider (Mygale) which one 
of his hosts, an Englishman, had frequently seen in pursuit of 
small birds (Nectarinia). 

The interest of the narrative is well sustained throughout, and 
the translator's work has been well done. 

Wilson's Chapters on Evolution. 1 — While the author 'brings 
forward no new facts in support of his statements, he has prepared 
an argument and summary of facts taken from the works of other 
naturalists and presented it with much force and elegance of style. 
There are few specialists or general students of biology who could 
make a clearer or more readable exposition of the facts for evolu- 
tion than this popular writer. The treatment is catholic and im- 
partial, and the author is not wedded to Darwinism pure and sim- 
ple, although from want of knowledge, apparently, of the views 
of some other authors, his quotations and views are taken chiefly 
from the works of Darwin and Huxley. 

1 Chapters on Evolution. By Andrew Wilson', Ph.D., F.R.S.E., F.L.S..&C. With 
925 illustrations. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1,883. i2mo, pp. 383. $2.50. 



